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To the Reader: 



This document is a basic resource that may be used as an outline for a curricular 
unit which is intended to be a comprehensive introduction to the Dance of India. 

Interwoven with the factual, historical, and descriptive material are observations, 
perceptions, and connections that are based on the author's experience during the 
summer seminar, "Continuity and Change: India on the Threshold of the 21st 
Century," held during the summer of 1997. These conclusions, which are necessarily 
from a Western point of view, might be used as starting points for discussion and 
debate regarding current trends in Indian dance. 
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Jammin' with Shiva: 

Tradition and Transformation of the Dance of India 



Nataraj: Lord of Dance - Shiva; this sensual and mystic image is cast in the 
consciousness of the Indian people as solidly as the brass that embraces its form. 
Indeed, the dance is a flowing symbol of the lifeblood of India, and flows through 
the heart of the country as sacredly as the River Ganges. The dance of Shiva is the 
dance of the cosmos - the eternal cycle of the universe - and is, quite simply, a 
metaphor for life itself. His dance is the unquestionable beginning point from which 
to look at the dance of India. 

The five activities - the Panchakritya - that are reflected in the dance of Shiva are: 
srishti - creation 
sthitiu - preservation 
samhara - destruction 
tirubhara - illusion 
anugraha - salvation 

And the purposes of Shiva's dance is: 

1. To reflect the rhythmic activity of the cosmos 

2. To release countless souls from the snare of illusion 

As one becomes familiar with the Classical, Folk, and Tribal dances of India he will 
perceive in them the shadows of this metaphoric dance of Shiva in their intent, 
spirit, and human passion. 

Shiva, as part of the Hindu Trinity, also represents a primary source of literary 
inspiration for the creation and perpetuation of the dance in India. Approximately 
83% of the Indian population is Hindu, and the majority of classical, folk, and even 
ritual dance forms of India are inspired by stories that lay at the foundation of 
Hinduism - the stories of the Ramavana and the Mahabharata, which were 
recorded between the 3rd C. B. C. and the 2nd C. A.D. These two epics are the basis 
for countless interpretations from dance artists across all geographical and social 
strata within India. In fact, song and dance, which are rarely separated in traditional 
Indian culture, cannot be isolated from the literary heritage of India, for it is through 



this form of storytelling that many of the great myths and legends of India were 
passed down for generations; they were the original technique of recording and 
transferring these stories before they were finally committed to script. Even today 
there are tribes without a vernacular script (and therefore an illiterate population), 
that continue to use song and dance as the sole manner of passing on stories from 
generation to generation. Less so in contemporary times than in the glorious past, 
dance has been and continues to be a functional part of Indian society. In the 
contemporary Western world we tend to perceive dance as "ornamental," but in 
India, in its traditional forms, it is clear that its essence truly remains "elemental." 

The image of Shiva has retained its power to inspire an artist to aesthetic expression 
through movement. 



A Brief Overview of Dance in Indian History 

The statue of the bronze "Dancing Girl," from Mohenjo-daro of the Indus 
Civilization of 2,500 B.C., is an icon of the tradition of dance in India. Although we 
are not sure of the exact dance form represented by the statue, the akimbo torso is 
clearly a studied pose, and she reminds us that the legacy of dance in India goes back 
almost 4,500 years. 

The dance, it has been told, descended from the heavens as it was handed to the sage 
Bharatha in the form of the fifth Veda from Brahma the Creator. About two 
millennia ago the Natvashastra. a manual of codified poses and movements written 
in Sanskrit, established the foundation upon which many forms of Indian Classical 
Dance were later developed. 

The sculptural evidence that dance was central to Indian culture between the second 
century B.C. and the ninth century A.D., can be seen in the chiseled bas-relief 
karanas (body positions) in such significant historical locations as the caves at 
Aurangabad and Ellora, and many of the early Gupta temples, which amazingly 
remain for us to view today. The 108 karanas in the Nataraja Temple of 
Chidambaram are practically a manual of dance technique and indelibly record the 
importance of the dance in India's spiritual history. Concurrent with the creation of 
these sculptures were cave paintings and extensive Sanskrit literature where precise 
descriptions of dancers and dance recitals can be found. 

So important was the function of dance from the tenth century A.D to the 
eighteenth century A.D., that countless working temples and courts across India 
maintained a large number of dancers as part of the seva (ritual) to the deity of the 
temple. These temple dancers, or "Devadasis," were considered female "servants of 
the gods," and were gifted to the temples at birth or childhood, then brought up as a 
member of the temple or court. Devadasis were trained to sing, dance, and perform 



dramas to honor the gods. "Belonging" to the temple gods, however, they were 
never allowed to marry. This system unfortunately degenerated into an 
institutionalized form of prostitution and was eventually outlawed. 

The colonization of India by the British at the beginning of the 19th Century 
ostensibly halted the practice of passing down cultural traditions altogether, and by 
the beginning of the 20th century, little was left of the dance but "a shadow of a 
bygone reality" 1 

Traditional dance forms experienced a renaissance after Independence in 1947, 
greatly due to the fact that extensive technical dance treatises were written down 
between 1300 A.D. and 1800 A.D. Kapila Vatsyanayn confirms, "The store-house 
was so rich and the layer of dust so weak that the sincere artiste had only to dig a 
little to discover its essential luminosity. During the past five decades, many layers 
of past artistic glory have been uncovered. "2 In contemporary times the dance is 
experienced more frequently in secular rather than religious settings, but it 
continues to maintain it's original essence of communication and spiritualism. 



The Training of Dancers in India today 

In ancient times dance gurus kept traditions alive through the "Guru-Shishya 
Parampara," in which the seriously devoted students actually lived with their guru 
as part of a family, taking years to perfect their dance training. In return, the student 
cared for their Guru through household chores and earning income through dance 
recitals. 

Today, such committed relationships are rare, and students are more likely to meet 
with their guru only periodically throughout the week. Although the demands of 
modern day life has prolonged the training process (since young people must 
pursue other educational endeavors in order too meet social and economic 
expectations), the seriousness and dedication of the training process remains intact 
in many regions of India. 



There is a movement to recapture the Guru-Shishya Parampara tradition in order to 



1 Vatsyayan, Kapila. Indian Classical Dance . New Delhi:Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 1992. 

2 Vatsyayan, Kapila. Indian Classical Dance . New Delhi:Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 1992. 
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preserve Classical Dance heritage through "Nrityagram," India's first and only dance 
village established to preserve traditional forms. Situated outside of Bangalore, 
students at Nrityagram live together as a community and their lives are completely 
devoted to their dance training. 

Another example of such full-time devotion to a dance form is the elaborate, 
intensive training of a Kathakali dancer which begins about the age of ten or twelve 
and lasts for approximately eight years. Training institutions such as Kerala 
Kalamandalam and Margi Kathakali Centre have maintained strict training 
programs that demand residential commitment of its students as well. 

It is both fascinating and inspiring for an American to witness the traditional 
relationship between teacher and student, guru and shishya. Any dance teacher 
from the western world knows that the requisite applause at the end of a dance class 
is a communal recognition of the work accomplished between students and teacher. 
But in such student-teacher relationships (where one teacher instructs perhaps 
twenty students simultaneously), the intimacy and ultimate respect developed in a 
one-on-one relationship is lost. The spiritual connection shared between teacher 
and student in India is remarkable to behold because it is pure and very real . A 
student is literally a disciple of a guru and honors him/her so. And that honor 
appears to be reciprocated from teacher to student. When a student performs in the 
presence of his/her guru, after the end of the performance, a ritual of thanksgiving 
is enacted between student and teacher. Doubtless, the investment of time and 
energy for both teacher and student is great, and through these rituals they seem to 
acknowledge that their art is ultimately something beyond their worldly, individual 
selves. 

It is both exciting and heartening to see the young people of India carrying on 
Classical Dance traditions with pride and enthusiasm, many of them starting lessons 
as early as the age of six or seven. As is evident in school performances and 
informal recitals, there is healthy competition among these young performers to 
excel in their chosen form of expression. It seems to be very “hip" to be studying 
traditional dance these days. In fact, it is a curious that, although the traditional 
dances have as their objective to bring the worshiper (the dancer) to the Divine 
(specific Hindu gods), non-Hindu students are finding themselves being drawn into 
a life enhanced by these Classical forms. Worship is worship, and in a land of such 
religious diversity and tolerance, why not enjoy the best of all worlds? As young 
people take on the responsibilities of carrying on tradition, it is important to 
recognize the reality that, in order to study Classical Dance in India, the student 
must have the leisure time and wherewithal to study a skill of an aesthetic nature. 
This necessarily means that the art of classical Indian dance is being passed on 
through the upper classes. As is evident in many biographies, most accomplished 
dancers do appear to come from highly educated, economically sound backgrounds. 
A Classical Indian dancer who is a true artist is not just a dancer in our Western 
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